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“/VE SMOKED MANY GOOD ONES IN MY TIME, but I’m still grateful for a real find. This latest one, 
now ... I’m quite prepared to have this see me out. Saves money, too... it’s an Empire. My 
son told me of it . . . he’s growing tobacco in Rhodesia . . . says these Four Square people are 
known to buy only the best leaf . . . plantations reserve it for them. | called on them recently 
— little commission for my son — anyone can see they only handle good stuff. Besides, | like these 
independent firms . . . not many of them left these days.” 


ORIGINAL a” EMPIRE DE “em 
"3 "2: fm OUR SQUAR I’ 10% 
VIRGINIA + MIXTURE . cur CAKE + MIXTURE 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, in answer to a correspondent, wrote this of George Dobie ¢» Son Ltd., manufacturers of quality tobaccos since 1809: 
“‘ Dobie’s of Paisley make the best pipe tobacco I know, and I smoke nothing else.’ Four Square Empire de Luxe Cut Cake (yellow 
squares) 11d. Four Square Empire de Luxe Mixture (green squares) 103d. Original Four Square Matured Virginia (red squares) 1/3. 

‘our Square Mixture (blue squares) 1/23. Duty-free Prices abroad—Matured Virginia 21/-, Mixture 20]-, per 2-lbs. (minimum) 
in 2-0z. or 4-0z. airtight tins. Plus Postage. Allow for 7 lbs. gross weight. 
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Charivaria. 





Wirn reference to the suggestion 
that all betting is to be abolished in 
this country, bookmakers are said to 
be offering ten to one against. 

* 


An Italian engineer claims to have 
invented an apparatus which produces 
rain. It is expected that he will be 
invited to take it to Manchester and 


that Mr. RoosEvett will very soon 
have to take the bull by the horns. He 
says nothing about the bear. 


* 

“Where can you find a man to equal 
the energy shown by a Cabinet Min- 
ister?” asks a political writer. We 
modestly put forward the name of our 
jobbing gardener. a 


It is estimated that a man would 
take several seconds to fall from the top 


Burglars at the house of a newly- 
married couple are said to have eaten 
wedding-cake. Another possibility is 
that they took pieces away to put 
under their pillows. 

* 
y ye . Ty 

We understand that since a West 
Ealing cat has been left twenty pounds 
a year for the rest of its life it has been 
inundated with offers of marriage. 

* ok 


* 
In America a woman shot her whist 





put it into reverse. |~~ 
* OK 


* 

In offering to 
broadcast selected 
unpublished poems 
during April, the 
B.B.C. is thought to 
have been actuated 
by the belief that 
unpublished poems 
are at their best in 
the spring. 

+ 

During the past 
eighteen months the 
reading population 
of London has been 
increased by almost 
a quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion. At this rate 
there will soon ke 
as many readers as 
writers. 


Some feminine 
types have disap- 
peared. Where, for 
instance, is the wife 
who was always at 
home when her hus- 





that he would be de- 
layed at the office ? 
* x 
* . 
A parrot which 
had been lost for 
over a month was 
found on a Surrey 
golf-course. We be- 
lieve that its owner 
is now anxious to 
give it away to any- - 
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LOVE’S RACKET ; 
or, THE GANGSTER’S VALENTINE, 


partner for twice 
playing the wrong 
card. We think she 
took the game too 
seriously. After all, 
it wasn’t bridge. 

* 


* 

After the usual 
meeting of a com- 
pany’s shareholders 
amannequin-parade 
was held. On reach- 
ing home many 
men, in answering 
their wives in re- 
gard to dividends, 
replied that this 
year’s figures were 
excellent. 

* * 
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A new joabeennad 
is decorated in the 
Cubist style. It will 
be an _ additional 
novelty if they serve 
square meals, 

* * 

ec 7 * 

Weare, after all, 
what our hats make 
us,” says a fashion- 
writer. A littlesevere 
on the wearers of 
soft hats. 
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* 
DR icornonenianneeeerey : Alecturer onagri- 
\7/ RoR NN, culture declared re 


cently that no man 
ever yet made a 
really good living 
out of the soil. He 
seems for some 
reason to have over- 











one who would like to have it. 
* x 
ee * * . 
All the “best people” are crossing 
the Atlantic tourist and third-class 
these days. To cross as a stowaway 


| Savours of ostentation. 


* 

Police officials have visited Paris to 
study the traffic regulations. The idea, 
we presume, is to find any regulations 
we haven’t got and introduce them to 
London. 


* * 
a: 


A student of American financial 
psychology has expressed the opinion 


of several skyscrapers in New York. 
But no doubt the time would seem to 
pass quickly enough. 

* x 


“We all owe something to our 
country,” says an M.P. Yes, but the 
income-tax people won't let us do so 
for long. cs 

* 

An American college is said to have 
eighteen students over seventy years 
of age. They have the advantage of 
possessing a first-hand knowledge of 
a very great proportion of American 
history. 


looked laundry proprietors. 
* * 


* 

We read that divorce, films and wire- 
less are unknown in parts of Africa. It 
is feared, however, that the ravages 
of civilisation will affect them in time. 

* 


A stork ringed in Prussia was found 
exhausted in a town five thousand 
miles away. Apparently the bird had 
been looking for a household which 


could afford its visit. 
* * 


* 
“Male Saves the Arsenal,” says a 
headline. Females don’t do everything. 
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; empty and the scraps will be used up too. They will simply | 
A Matin Chant. vanish, and won’t your family be pleased and surprised?” | 
They will, believe me. 
I rosk. It was a perfect morning; All you need do is to take half-a-pound of cold beef or 


I rose, and with a careless laugh 
The shade of dull depression scorning, 
Composed myself this epitaph. 


I made it for a thing of beauty 
To lighten our prevailing gloom ; 

And friends may have it, free from duty, 
To carve on anybody’s tomb. 


Epitaph on John Smith, Esq. 


Beneath this clump of yew (or laurels) 
There lies the body of John Smith, 
Esteemed for honesty and morals 
By all whom he had dealings with. 


He had a house of brick and mortar, 
And now he has a house of stone, 

The first he rented every quarter, 
The second mansion is his own. 


He seldom grieved and seldom sorrowed, 
But paid the bankers 6% 

For all the money that he borrowed, 
And gained a } for what he lent. 


He ran to catch his daily buses, 

Though somewhat stout and short of breath, 
Until a kind of pectoral tussis 

Occasioned his untimely death. 


Till then he lifted up his pecker 
When times were good or times were bad 
And gave the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
About a third of all he had. 


Without a single salient feature, 

With well-worn hat and dogskin gloves, 
The model of the perfect creature 

That every English statesman loves, 


He knew no party and no schism 
But lived and died as soft as wax 

Under a scheme of Communism 
Neatly disguised as income-tax. 


There may be some who rise with curses 
To greet the dawning of the day: 

But I prefer to make up verses 
And tune my merry roundelay. 


There may be some who grouse and grumble 
And swear that all the world goes wrong; 
But I am meek and I am humble, 


And therefore I composed this song. EVOE. 








This is for Women. 
A Way with Scraps. 





HAVE you ever wondered what on earth to do with those 
cold scraps in the larder? Or course you can always make a 
hash of them—you could make a hash of almost anything. 
couldn't you?—but wouldn’t you like to give your family 
something new and tasty instead ? 

It would be so nice, wouldn’t it, if the cupboard were 
empty, like Mother Hubbard’s, and you didn’t have to 
bother with the scraps at all? Well, it’s quite easy. 
you try Mother Hubbard’s way your cupboard will soon be 


If 


mutton or boiled eggs or old cheese or anything you happen 
to have (believe me, it will make no difference in the end), 
and place them on the kitchen table. Add one teaspoonful 
of mushroom ketchup, half-a-pound of best butter, three | 
fresh eggs, two teaspoonsful of cream and two pounds of | 
paté-de-foie-gras. (If you are using up sardines or fish of any | 
sort two pounds of caviar, or even a dozen oysters, will do | 
just as well as the pdté.) | 

You will not have any of these of course, so just do the | 
best you can with margarine and a little potted meat, | 
(Believe me, it will make no difference in the end.) | 

Now Par-boil some potatoes. (If he won’t, do it your. | 
self.) This should have been done first, but one can't | 
think of everything, can one? To know how boiled a potato | 
is, plunge a good sharp knife into it. If it comes out the | 
other side, don’t plunge it quite so hard next time. If 
it doesn’t, most probably the potato isn’t boiled enough, 
Perhaps the best way to stop a potato from boiling to pieces 
in the water is to pour off the water before it. boils to | 
pieces. Perhaps not. Some people say the best way to | 
prevent it boiling to pieces is to fry it. 

When the potato is ready, take it carefully off the fire 
and cut into slices. You are then ready to place the cold 
beef, etc., into a pie-dish and arrange the potatoes on top. 
Most of the cold beef, however, has been eaten by the dog, 
etc. This is a pity, but you still have the potatoes; go | 
place what is left of the cold beef into the pie-dish, etc., | 
and stand it in a brisk oven until you remember it. 

Now run upstairs just for five minutes to try on that 
dress you are in the middle of making. After half-an-hour | 
you will smell something that smells like burning potatoes. 
You will realise at once that that is what it is. The potatoes 
are burning. This will spoil the pie, but never mind. Most 
likely your family would really prefer rissoles, and you 
can make the most delicious rissoles so easily in the follow- 
ing way :— 

Remove the burned potatoes carefully from the pie and 





take what remains and mash it finely. Next mould it into | 
six or seven small shapes, adding any spice or herbs you like | 


to make it tasty. (Believe me, it will make no difference 
in the end.) Now place the rissoles in a frying-pan, having 
first heated the fat until a faint blue smoke arises. This 
means the fat is really hot. Leave the rissoles frying for a | 
few minutes (till you have answered the back-door), when 
a dense black smoke will arise. 
really burned. 


Now give the rissoles carefully to the dog (as Mother | 


Hubbard would have done with the bone had she had one). 
The scraps are now finished, and all you have to do to give 
your family a really new tasty meal is to take a tin-opener 


and one tin of baked beans, one tin of tongue (or salmon, | 


if you prefer fish), one tinned loaf and one tin of fruit- 
salad. Place the tongue (or salmon), the loaf and the fruit- 


salad on to dainty dishes and set them on the dining-room | 


table. Now heat the beans, and as soon as they are hot 
ring the bell and see how pleased your family will be with 
the tasty meal. Just see! Particularly when they hear that 
all the scraps have been eaten without their knowing it! 








Latest Cricket News. 
We are informed on the highest authority that there is no 
truth in the rumour that the fact that the Australians live 


in the antibodies accounts for their objection to the Leg: | 


trap Theory. 





This means the rissoles are | 
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THE GOLD-GETTER COMES IN 


(COMMEMORATING ANOTHER PHASE IN THE HORRID NIGHTMARE OF WORLD FINANCE). 
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“Ex, DonaLp, DONALD, YE "LE NEVER MAK’ A CURRLER IN THIS WORRLD; AND IT’S NAE MUCKLE ICE YE’LL GET IN THE NEXT.” 
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Postal Information. 





| place of present-day education that in- 
| struction, if it is to be successfully im- 
| parted, must be carefully concealed. No 
| pupil, of whatever age, likes to be told 
| that hemp and aniseed are the main ex- 
| ports of Tobago, but he does not mind 
| hearing the fact casually mentioned in the 
course of an anecdote about the West 
Indies. The principle of conveying 
camouflaged information by letter is at 
least as old as the Rev. Gitpert WHITE, 
and it occurred to me that when I am 
writing to let you know what I am doing 
and how I am getting on I might as well 
slip in a certain amount of unobtrusive 
educational matter for the benefit of your 
readers. Of course anything in italics is 
| for your eye alone, as it would never do to 
let the general public suspect that a plan 
for their instruction is afoot. 
I may as well confess that there is 
another idea at the back of my mind. 
| Should I ever become famous, whether by 
wholesale swindling, crossing the Channel 


| Dear Mr. Puncu,—lIt is a common- 
| 
} 


in a houseboat or other means, it is of 
the first importance that my biographer 
should have letters at his command which 
properly reveal my true character. So far, 
to the best of my recollection, my corre- 
spondence contains nothing which might 
prompt a reviewer to exclaim, “ His letters 
show a keen appreciation of all that is 
best in literature, a wide knowledge of 
men and affairs, and a close observation 
of the beauty and mystery of nature.” 
The need to remedy this effect, and at the 
same time provide some of “those little 
human touches which so endeared him to 
his friends” must in some measure de- 
termine the form and contents of my 
present communication. With this al- 
ready over-long preamble, permit me, 
Sir, to begin again in bolder type :— 
DEAR Mr. Puncu,—My wife had a 
recurrence of the old rheumatic trouble 
last week, so we decided to run down 
to this delightful spot in the country, 
thinking, with DrypeEn, that it was 
* Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught” 


(which I got, Sir, from a Dictionary of 
Quotations, under “ Medicine,” but don't 
let on.) 

We broke our journey at Winchester, 
where we lunched very fairly off cold | 
beef and carrots washed down with a | 
pint of claret. What a picturesque | 
sleepy old city it is—a real treasure. | 
house of history! In the sparkling | 
winter sunshine the houses had ace- | 
quired a brittle, almost elfin quality, | 
which made a piquant contrast with the 
grey weather-beaten grandeur of the 
Cathedral. How Lord B. and ALFRED 
TENNYSON would have loved it! But 
there is a sadness too about Win. | 
chester—the sadness of decline. Gone | 
is the pomp of the sixth century, when 
the Saxon kings of Wessex were crowned 
and buried here. Only the County 
Council now sits where once the Great 
Witan sat under Ecpert, King of 
Anglia. Gone too the prosperity of the | 
Middle Ages; I saw not a single sheep | 
in the High Street of what was once | 
the chief wool mart of England (or 80 | 


the “Encyclopedia” says). Ah, well! | 
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Casus ubique valet, and I suppose 
Yorkshire is the gainer by Hampshire’s 
fall from grace. 

I indulged in some skating during 
the recent cold spell, and while lying 
on my face at the conclusion of a par- 
ticularly intricate manceuvre, was in- 
terested to observe a fine specimen of 
Dyticus marginalis embedded in the ice. 
The elongation of the mazille, so 
typical of the water-beetle tribe, was 
clearly visible, as also was the thicken- 
ing of the labial palpi. But it is curious 
to find Dyticus abroad so early in the 
year. The excellent Linnzus men- 
tions April as the month in which 
they may first be seen. You must let 
me know if you should come across 
an early specimen in your part of the 


| world. 


The P.M., who was resting down here 
after the hurry and bustle of Christmas, 
challenged me to a game of golf the 
other day, of which you must grant 
me licence to give a brief account. I 
was lucky enough to flush a Spotted 
Coweatcher with my drive at the 
fourth, and we stood to watch its 
curious looping flight, so reminiscent of 
that of the Curlew. These birds love to 
conceal themselves: in thick tangled 
undergrowth far from the regular 
haunts of men, and it was in just such 
a place that my ball was eventually 
found. It lay in a clump of nettles, 
one of which I decapitated with my 
niblick at the third attempt, thus re- 
vealing the apocarpous pistil and the 
elastic filaments of the stamen. . I 
showed them to my opponent, who 
seemed in excellent humour. The 
round was full of incident, for we saw 
a hedgehog sunning itself on the twelfth 
green, and at the very next hole the 
P.M. broke his mashie against a bank, 
leaving the head, as I remarked to 
him, to be 


“Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth.” 


He said he hated Keats, and I 
thought, “Here is the old story of 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
over again!” Altogether a delightful 
morning. 

Talking of Byron reminds me that 

was re-reading DANTE’s masterpiece 
last night. (As @ matter of fact it was 
“The Crimson Stain,” but one has a 
certain duty to one’s public, if not to one- 
self.) What breadth of vision, what 
grandeur of descriptive phrasing the 
Inferno displays! I am speaking of 
course of the original, for DANTE loses 
much, I think, in translation. There arc 
passages which rival even GoETHE in 
their eloquence and power. (How S. 
would have laughed to hear me talk like 
this! You remember he could never 
tolerate the Florentine bard ?) Reading 








e____, 


“ HAVEN'T YOU ANYTHING IN THE STALLS NEARER THAN Row G?” 








thus of Hell, I fell naturally into a train 
of musing on the ephemeral character 
of all earthly things and the mutability 
of human life. Whence came we and 
whither are we striving? It is all very 
dark. I am, as you know, no admirer 
of ScHOPENHAUR (not having read the 
man), but I prefer his views to those 
of the ancient philosophers. How can 
we bring ourselves to accept the theories 
of Eratosthenes and the Pythagoreans 
(especially when we haven’t the least idea 
what they were)? When next we meet— 
and may it be soon !—we must talk long 
and earnestly of these matters, for I am 
in dire perplexity. 





Lizzie is much recovered and sends 
her love. 

I beg to subscribe myself, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Iqnorus. 

P.S.—There is a blackbird on the 
lawn outside my window, but I must 
rush to post. 








“Why should Mr. Squire, laying aside for 
the moment the poet’s lyre with one hand 
and the critic’s scalpel with the other, putting 
off the editorial bays from his brow, be able 
to turn out a volume of short stories?” 

Sunday Paper. 
Presumably he is able to write with 
his feet. 
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Magistrate. “ WHAT’S THE CHARGE?” 
Clerk. “ ATTEMPTED WIFE-BEATING.” 














Misleading Cases. 





Rex. v. The Minister for Drains. 

Tre Lorp Cuter Justice to-day de- 
livered his considered judgment in this 
important action. He said:— 

“Tt appears that the Inland Revenue 
authorities are conducting a deliberate 
campaign against Ministers of the 
Crown; for this is the second claim of 
this character against a member of the 
Cabinet that I have had to consider 
within a fortnight. In the present ease 
I am asked to say that the defendant 
has broken the law for the past seven 
years by employing a male servant, a 
Mr. Samuel Poppet, without a licence. 
The annual fee or tax chargeable upon 
such a licence is fifteen shillings, so that 
the total sum claimed by the Crown is 
only £5 2s. 6d. But much more is at 
stake in these proceedings than that. 

‘At the present difficult time, when 


millions of able-bodied men are out of 


employment and those who provide 
employment are considered to be doing 
a public service, it may seem odd that 
any man should be taxed for giving 
employment to another in whatever 


capacity. This tax dates from the 
reign of QUEEN VicTorIA, but its logical 
basis is not clear to me. In the official 
and voluminous categories of taxes it 
appears in company with the taxes on 
dogs, horse-carriages, gun-licences and 
armorial bearings; and I note that the 
same fee will entitle the citizen either to 
a male servant or a horse-carriage with 
fewer than four wheels. 


“Possibly it was thought in Vic- 
torian times that the possession of a 
man-servant was an indication of 
wealth; though why one valet should 
suggest greater affluence than three or 
four maid-servants I am not able to 
say. Possibly we have here a relic of 
the excellent but now, alas! almost 
extinct tradition that man is a superior 
being to woman, so that a male servant 
was counted a luxury. Possibly, again, 
the intention was to divert the rugged 
males of our land from the soft attrac- 
tions of domestic service into the 
nobler pursuits of seamanship, soldier- 
ing or exploration. 

“But whatever the original purpose 
of the tax, it has no survival in the 
conditions of to-day. It is now a good 





and patriotic thing to give employment | 
to any man in any capacity, however | 
domestic. There are in our midst many | 
disabled soldiers and _ sailors who, | 
though unhappily useless in the factory | 
or the mine, may find honourable and | 
contented occupation as personal ser- 
vants in the office or the home. I un. | 
derstand that employers who make the 
proud announcement that their name: | 
are on the King’s Roll by reason of their | 
employing a certain proportion of ex. | 
service men would not be struck off that 
roll if it were found that a number 
of these men were employed as male 
personal servants. And yet for every | 
one of them they must pay a tax of 
fifteen shillings per annum. | 


“The definition in the Act (32 & 33 
Vict., c.14) is a wide one, and embraces 
all classes of both indoor and outdoor 
servants, but with some exemptions. 
To qualify for the tax the man must be 
employed in a personal, domestic or 
menial capacity. That is the law, and 
I am here to see that it is obeyed. 

“T come now to the circumstances 
of the present case. Mr.Samuel Poppet | 
is employed by the Minister for Drains | 
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as his ‘personal private secretary.’ 
Note the word ‘personal.’ For it is 
contended for the defence that his 
services are purely of an intellectual 
character and cannot be described as 








personal, domestic or menial; that he 
prepares the material for, and some- 
times himself composes, his master’s 
| speeches ; looks up the figures of exports 
and iniports; collects damaging quota- 
tions from the speeches of the Oppo- 
sition, and cuts out leading articles 
from The Times newspaper concerning 
subjects which the Minister imper- 
fectly understands. I am not at all 





dressing they discussed the Gold 
Standard, the new sewer, the Minister’s 
car, his constituency, his income-tax 
assessment, international debts, the 
question of a new pair of braces, and the 
arrival of an aunt in London whom Mr. 
Poppet was to mect and, if possible, 
send back to the country. 


‘“When the defendant left the house 
Mr. Poppet remained. He put the 
finishing-touches to the speech, wrote 
out with his own hand four menu-cards 
for the dinner-table, telephoned to the 
Minister’s sister about her allowance, 


ities of his long and interesting day. 
“nough has been said to satisfy any 
reasonable man that a great part of 
Mr. Poppet’s time is spent in services 
of a ‘personal’ and even a ‘domestic’ 
character. He is a male servant within 
the meaning of the Act, and the Crown 
must succeed. 


“The duties of personal private 
secretaries do not, I imagine, vary very 
greatly, and this decision may be taken 
to cover all cases where males are 
similarly employed. The exemption of 
female secretaries may seem illogical; 





persuaded that these services |~ 
might not fairly be described 
as ‘personal.’ Few things 
surely are more ‘personal’ 
than a man’s speech; and it 
has been powerfully argued 
before me that between pre- 
paring the words which are 
to come out of his mouth and 
preparing the food which is to 
go into it there is, in law, 
small difference, if any. Mr. 
Poppet, under cross-examina- 
tion, admitted that it has even 
been his duty to devise new 
jokes or disinter old ones for 
the decoration of the Min- 
ister’s speeches; and he who 
decorates a man’s speech does 
a service which seems not 
much less ‘personal’ than the 
decorating of a lady’s face. 


Zz 


OYE me 


an SS 


—— 
—— 
See! 


“But upon this point I think 
it will not be necessary for me 
to make a definite decision. 
Mr. Poppet has other duties; 
and from the very clear ac- 
count he gave the Court of the 
manner in which he had occu- 
pied the previous day it is 
clear that they are many and 
various. He attended at the 
Minister’s residence at an 
early hour, when the defend- 
ant, though awake and alert, 
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Film Director (shooting jungle story). “IN. THE NEXT SCENE 
YOU SIMPLY STEP IN AND DOMINATE EVERYTHING.” 


but this Court is not respon- 
sible for that. Sir Ethelred 
Rutt, for the defence, has 
argued, a little petulantly, 
that it can never have been 
the intention of Parliament 
to levy such a tax on the 
personal attendants of Min- 
isters, statesmen and Members 
of the House of Commons. But 
if Parliament does not mean 
what it says it must say so. 
And things have come to a 
pretty pass if itis to be said 
that Ministers are to receive 
from the Courts more favour- 
able treatment than others. 
The way to remove a fantastic 
measure from the  statute- 
book is not to evade or ignore 
but to enforce it; and it is 
no bad thing that Ministers 
should be brought in this way 
to recognise the true nature 
of exactions with which they 
thoughtlessly afflict their fel- 
lows. It is idle to say that this 
is a small tax falling only on 
a few. Injustice is a great 
evil, however small its scope. 
The collection of a lunatic 
and inequitable tax, however 
few the victims, must tend 
to breed an unEnglish dislike 
of taxation in general and a 








was still in bed. They discussed to- 
gether a speech which the Minister was 
to deliver at the inauguration of a new 
sewer in South London. He dictated, 
and the secretary took down in short- 
hand, a number of letters to constitu- 
ents, three to personal friends and two 
to relatives. That done, the secretary 
was asked to ‘turn on the bath, like a 
good fellow,’ and he has told us that in 
fact he did turn on the bath. While the 
Minister was bathing Mr. Poppet inter- 
viewed the Minister’s cook about the 
Minister's evening meal, to which guests 
Were invited, rang up a garage about 
the repair of his motor-car, and ordered 
by telephone some flowers for the 
dinner-table. While the Minister was 





and began to type the letters dictated 
in the bedroom. 

“While he was thus engaged he was 
requested by telephone to proceed to 
the Ministry with a pair of trousers, as 
the Minister had fallen in the muddy 
street and soiled those which he wore 
to an extent which would make 
them impossible for wear at the opening 
of the new sewer. And Mr. Poppet went 
at once to the Ministry with a pair of 
trousers, the notes for the speech and a 
new pair of braces which he thought- 
fully purchased on the way in case the 
old pair should have been broken by the 
shock of the fall. 

“But we need not follow Mr. 
Poppet through all the diverse activ- 


dangerous distrust of the 
House of Commons, whose sole excuse 
for existence is the defence of the 
common people from unjust exactions 
by the Executive. I find this to be a 
grave case of evasion, and I shall 
send the papers in the case to the 
Public Prosecutor.” A. P 








Things We Refuse to Believe. 


“ Biacest Jott oF Car Kin@’s LIFE.” 
Ford Strike described in Daily Paper. 





“The Misses and Miss (China 
Inland Mission), recently returned from Asia, 
will, assisted by beautiful Lantern Pictures, 
tell of their dangerous and thrilling experi- 
ences in the Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, 
next Monday.”—Manchester Paper. 


We shall all be there. 
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At the Pictures. 





THE SIGN OF THE CROss. 

I sHovuLp much like to know exactly 
why there have been such long queues 
outside the Carlton Theatre wait- 
ing for seats for The Sign of the 
Cross. Is it that the fame of 
CECIL DE MILLE as a producer is 
so potent? Very doubtful. Is 
it that memory of WILSON BaR- 
RETr and Mavup JEFFERIES in 
the original play is so lively and 
there is a desire to compare the 
new with the old? Less likely. 
Is it religious feeling? It would 
surprise me if it were. Is it a 
passion for the horrors of NERO’s 


anti-Christian malignity? Not 
impossible. Is it the lure of 


CHARLES LAUGHTON ? Most prob- 
able. 

If I am so much interested in 
the reason it is because, if I had 
not to see this film in the course 
of my avocations, I should not 
see it at all. The original play 
was such fustian that my own 
wish would be never to think 
of itagain. Ifthe screen version 
is more tolerable it is chiefly be- 
cause it is over sooner, there are 
no intervals, Marcus Superbus 
does not carry a stuffed lamb on 
his shoulder, and there are lions. 

At the beginning there are two dis- 
appointments and a mystery. The 
first disappointment is that CHARLES 
LAUGHTON has removed from our ken 
that fascinating native ugliness of his 





DOZEN. 
CHARLES LAUGHTON. 


THE DAILY 


Nevo 


by imposing a plasticene nose for the 
purpose of making him look more like 
a Roman Emperor, but really making 
him look like Mr. HERMAN Finck. The 
result is that, knowing him as we do, we 
find it difficult to take him seriously, and 
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Poppea (Cravverre Coxsert, in milk bath). “1 say, 
IT’S SKIMMED!” 


now and then, as he moves his arms in 
an odd physical-exercise manner and 
speaks with an affectation beyond that 
of any B.B.C. announcer, we actually 
laugh. Now no Nero should make us 
laugh. 

The second disappointment is the 
loss of the fiddle. When the picture 
begins, Rome is burning and Nero is 
singing a song of exultation as he 
watches the flames and the toppling 
masonry; but he is singing not to the 
proverbial violin but to an exceedingly 
unconvincing lyre. There may not have 
been violins in those days, but who 
would have resented the anachronism ? 
Is it not written on every schoolboy’s 
heart—just as Calais was written on 
QUEEN Mary’s—that Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned ? 

The mystery is connected with this 
same burning; for, although we are told 
at the outset that the story, which deals 
only with a few hours, begins on the 
sixth day of the conflagration, and al- 
though we see most of the buildings 
fall to the ground, including, by pre- 
vision, something extremely like the 
Colosseum itself, there is subsequently 
not one sign of fire or its devastations, 
not a blackened wall, not a wisp of 
smoke, and another arena all spick and 
span is ready for the atrocities. 
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In my opinion this film should haye 
been made not as a talkie but as a 
movie. Captions in honest Roman type 
would have been far more appropriate 
than words spoken with America’s 
twang—words often so American in 
character that one sits in an 
agony expecting at any moment 
the “O.K.” that never arrives, 
And captions are needed too. It 
was, for instance, a long while 
before I realised that our friend 
with the caressing voice, CLavp. 
ETTE COLBERT, whom we are 
accustomed to see being worldly 
in the latest fashions, often with 
MAURICE CHEVALIER, and who 
is found here rejoicing in the 
sybaritic pleasures of a milk 
bath, was the Empress Poppe. 
Nor had I gathered that the bath 
was of milk until the cat lappedit. 
Noris the identity of certain other 
personages disclosed at all—as 
it would be if the old-fashioned 
but by-no-means-to-be-despised 
captions were employed. 

The earlier scenes suffer from 
congestion; too many people 
have been crowded into sections 
of Rome too small for them. 
But when the arena arrives there 
is the true lavishness that we 
expect. In fact we get, I fancy, 
more than we are entitled to, for 
whereas the poster promises (first 
in Latin and then in English) the 
slaughter of merely “one hundred 
Christians,’ I feel sure there are more. 
They ascend, singing, from dungeons 
an astonishing distance below the level 





THEY 


“Wry DIDN'T 
9” 
LET THEM SHOW OUR BANQUET SCENE TOO?’ 


Grieved Film-Star. 


of the ground, to the expectant lions, 
in a moving mass that gives the 
impression of thousands. The lions 
too, whose dens are even deeper in 
the earth, convey a similar idea of 
multitude; but it is not unthinkable 
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‘that the old stage-army device has 
| been at work. We see the lions only 
| before feeding-time. A fleeting glimpse 
| of one believer being mauled is all that 
| Mr. pE MiiLe vouchsafes, and I am 
| grateful to him for his forbearance. 
But there is no lack of realism in the 
encounters between gladiators and 
barbarians, even to a tumbril stacked 
high with the slain. 

Mr. pE MILLE spares us also the 
death agonies of Marcus Superbus, late 
Prefect of Rome and now very incom- 
pletely converted to the new faith, 
and Mercia, the Christian maiden, with 
whose romance the story is chiefly 
! occupied. The curtain falls as they are 
about to enter the fatal ring. I was 
sorry for this, for, although there is no 
| doubt that Mercia was orthodox 
| enough for any lion, I could see a 
captious pedantic King of Beasts lay- 
: ing down his knife and fork (so to 
speak) in the presence of Marcus. ‘I 
was engaged,” he would explain to the 
exasperated and defrauded Emperor, 
“to eat Christians; but this man isn’t 
even half a one.” 





parts. He looks well and behaves 
well, but to say that he carries con- 
viction would be to trifle with the 
truth in a way that no Christian should. 
As Mercia, the girl towards whom 
his intentions are so mixed, ELissa 
LANDI does what she ean, which makes 
her at any rate a more companionable 
creature for an urgent patrician lover 
than any of Witson Barrett’s Mercias 
were permitted to suggest. 

I must mention also Stephan, the 
child whose fortitude breaks down 
(long after mine would) under tor- 
ture, played by a very American boy 
with the very un-Roman name of 
Tommy Conton. It has been remarked 
that there are few middle-aged actors 
on the English stage to-day who did not 
at one time or another play Stephan in 
The Sign of the Cross. In fact the part 
became a prelude to dramatic fame. 
This being so, we must keep an eye on 
Tommy Conton’s career against the 
day when he blossoms out as THOMAS. 
E. V.L. 


“Mr. Oscar Asche was going to a rehearsal 








The New Latinity. 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—Many years ago 
your then editor made an important 
contribution to classical philology in : 
the discovery of a new and highly 
irregular Latin pronoun, which he de- 
clined as follows :— 

Nominative: Hicky, hecky, hockey. 

Accusative: Huncle, hit-him-on-the- 
hancle, hockey. 

Genitive: Hujust-get-out-of-the-way. 

Irregular Dative and Ablative: Polo, 
polo, polo. 

In faithful pursuance of the methods 
of “F.C. B.” I venture to submit to 
your notice the result of my efforts, 
acting on the suggestion of a corre- 
spondent, to regularise the declension 
of another most important noun of 
affirmation,. which is unaccountably 
omitted from GrorGE RosBey’s Latin 
grammar :— 

Nominative: Yus-yus, ja-ja, yum-yum. 

Vocative; Yeah-yeah. 

Accusative: Yum-yum, yum-yum, 























d ; : of the Merry Wives of Windsor, in which he YUM-yum. : 
. The burden of the acting falls chiefly plays the part of Faust . . .” Dative and ablative: Yo-yo. 
; on Frepric Marcu as this same Australian Paper. I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Marcus Superbus, a long way from We like him better as Dr. Falstaff in _ Yours faithfully, 
2 Jekyll and Hyde, his most famous recent MarLowe’s gay little piece. SAXOPHONE GRAMMATICUS. 
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of Lady Golfer. “Do you KNOW THIS IS MY BIRTHDAY ? WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE ME, UNCLE?” 

Scotch Uncle. “I’LL GIVE YOU THE NEXT HOLE.” 
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The Guide to Conversation. 





TuHE laws of conversation are, as the student must have 
gathered by now, peculiar at the best of times. But nowhere 
are they more utterly extraordinary and at the same time 
completely undeviating than in parental circles. 

It is of course open to the student at this very moment 
to shelve the whole thing just once for all time by taking 
a vow never to converse at all with any parent as such. 
Some people have done this, and, although there seems to be 
no special record of any centenarian attributing his years 
to this cause and no other, many of the causes that they do 
adduce are far less convincing. 

But it is right at this stage to remind the student that 
even a vow is not always the protection that it ought to 
be, since few respect even their own vows, and fewer still 
those of other people. Besides, parents are very persistent 
and single-minded and, if necessary, deaf and blind as well, 
though not by any means dumb. 


[February 15, 1933 | 


“You see, Ann’s terribly highly-strung. We have to be | 


so careful always. I don’t mean that she isn’t absolutely 
fit and happy always, of course, because she is.” "| 

“Oh, so’smy Barbara. She’s clever, of course—naturally 
I’m saying this quite dispassionately, not in the least 
because I happen to be her mother—but we’ve always 
let her be perfectly natural. I thinks that makes such a 
difference, always.” 

“Oh, of course. That’s what I always say about Ann, 
She’s completely herself, with us. Simply, she behaves 
exactly as if I were her sister instead of her mother.” 

“Barbara has absolutely perfect confidence in me. It’s 
really extraordinary.” 

{I always feel that Ann 

\“I always feel that Barbara 


Pry 


And the really curious thing about all this, apart from 
the general curiousness that is inseparable from any form 
of conversation, is that it is repeated almost word for word 
on practically every occasion that the mothers of Ann and 





The actual part to be 
taken by a non-parent| — 
when talking with a 
parent is so very slight 
—with one exception 
which will be dealt with 
later—that the student | - 
need practise nothing at | ~ 
all except an intelligent 
expression, masking a 5 
reverie about income-tax 
or the Stock Exchange | __\/ 


or an improved handi- \\ . 3 
cap at golf. The manual, \ 7 
however, being nothing | (' fa 

WY 


if not thoroughly con- 
scientious, is going to 
throw in several per- \-| 
fectly invaluable words 
and phrases together 
with the occasions on 
which they can be used. 8 


“The fact is, I have 
a very young daughter 








* OH, DARLING, I’M SORRY YOU GAVE HIM PLUS-FOURS; IT’LL DATE HIM SO.” 


Barbara meet one an- 
other. 

Conversations between 
fathers are totally dif- 
ferent, much shorter and 
less frequent. They just 
say :— 

“Your boy gone back 
to school yet ?” 

“Yes, saw him off 
yesterday. They don't 
mind going back now- 
adays.” 

“Not a hoot. Any- 
thing in the paper?” 

“Nothing.” 


Enough has now been 
said about parents. A 
much more serious as- 
pect of the whole ques- 
| tion awaits the attention 
of the student. 

What about this 
frightful business of Co- 











” 


—she’s three months old... 
“Oh, Peter’s only just two... . 
“The twins had their twelfth birthday last week.” 
“John is just leaving his public school; he’s turned 


| eighteen.” 


The answer to all these is: “I always think that’s such a 
fascinating age.” 

The reply to almost anything else is: “Really!”’ and the 
student can easily see what a number of different inflec- 
tions can be given to this small but eloquent word. 

When parent meets parent, however, the rules are much 
more complicated. Anecdotes have to be taken turn-and- 
turn about; and an honourable mother, if she has got away 
with the whole story of little Tom’s adenoids, must be pre- 
pared to listen in return to a full account of little Tim’s 
appendix. 

For sheer difficult technique, however, there is abso- 
lutely nothing like a heart-to-heart talk about the dear 
children between two mothers. 

Truth being, as is well known, so much stranger than 
fiction, we prefer to have recourse here to an example 
rather than to attempt to draw upon mere human imagina- 
tion, which, after all, has its limits. 


operation between Parents and Teachers, as it has so often 
and so rashly been described ? 
The student will have to choose right at the very begin- | 
ning between those two terrific conflicting forces, Parents | 
and Pedagogues. An Irresistible Force and an Immovable | 
Mass. It is admitted that we none of us know what | 
happens if these two meet, but parents and pedagogues | 
certainly come nearest to knowing, because their own case | 
is so similar. | 
Well, we will assume that you have made your choice. 
We shall not inquire what that choiceis. There are immense | 
| 
| 


drawbacks to joining either faction, and both will make 
you unpopular with your fellow-creatures, and that sooner 
rather than later. We, however, are only concerned with 
trying to see that the path of conversation is made easy 
for you. 

Briefly, there are only two Golden Rules (and even that 
is one more than you get from most manuals) :-— 

(1) The main subject of all parental conversation is 


| 

children, particularly their own. 

(2) This topic is not only shunned like the plague by all | 

pedagogues, but references to it are countered by a brisk 

spate of information concerning practically anything else 
in the world. 
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The following simple method of Question and Answer 
will show even the least alert student what is meant :— 


Q. Should you say that John is happy? I mean to say, 
does he really strike you as being happy at school ? 

A. As the late headmaster of Canterbury College used to 
say, “Bis dat qui cito dat.” Now, there was a little thing of 
my own—oh, nothing at all worth mentioning—that hap- 
pened to appear in this month’s Feathered World—I don’t 
know if you are at all interested in poultry, but I’ve been 
going into the whole question of cross-breeding . . .” 

. . only Mary is growing so fast that I sometimes 
rather wonder if she needs more rest, if you know what I 
mean .. .? 

A. There’s nothing like a view of the sea, I always feel. 
Now, I’m sure you'd like a little climb up the hill, as we 
always call it, to see our wonderful view. . . . 


And so it goes on. 








And so we will go on too, pursuing this rather difficult 
but entirely necessary conversation-course—but not now 
thisminute. Editors do not take the same view as did the 
late headmaster of Canterbury College about Bis dat qui cito 
dat. Not, at least, so far as we are concerned. E.M. D. 








« , . the Lady Provost said it occurred to her that the Willing 
Shilling Fund must be like Old Mother Hubbard—with so many 
children, it wouldn’t know what to do.”—Aberdeen Paper. 

Or may be like the Three Blind Mice, who all ran after the 


piper’s son and made him cry. 


Green Lattice Lane. 





PICCADILLY ’s a dancer who trips to a song, 
Waterloo is a lancer, Pall Mall beats a gong; 

But the street one can shape most to lilting refrain 
Is an alley in Cape Coast called Green Lattice Lane. 


When the hookers in port all careen to the blast, 
And the Jack on the Fort ripples out from the mast, 
And the beaches are laced with the foam of the main, 
Then the fishermen hasten to Green Lattice Lane. 


After school, what a din is astir in the street! 

Little brown piccaninnies with twinkling brown feet— 
Kofi, Kwamina, Biney, Susanna and Jane— 
Scamper, tuneful and tiny, up Green Lattice Lane. 


Now, the C.O.P., up in his Club on the Hill, 
Hears a rub-a-dub-dub, like the clack of a mill; 
Blackman Trouble and Whisky are at it again— 
Alcoholic and frisky in Green Lattice Lane. 


Ghosts of gaunt Interlopers at midnight time come— 
Shades of mighty old topers with puncheons of rum 
From dead derelict dhows all amort in the rain— 

To their spectral carousal in Green Lattice Lane. 


-Oh! were I a swallow when Summer was done 


I should speedily follow the path of the sun; 

I should quickly be flying from fog and from rain, 

Where the soft winds are sighing down Green Lattice 
Lane. 









































Bright Young Foreigner (guest at very respectable and distinguished club). “ ZIS CLUB, HAS IT BEEN RAIDED—YES?” 
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A PrRoressor OF DEPORTMENT GIVING A LESSON TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT IN 


LONDON LIFE. 
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THE ART OF “CROSSING THE FLOOR 








The Poet and the Cloak-Room. 





THERE was a case reported in the 
paper the other day where a lodger, 
described as a Civil Servant, was sen- 
tenced to pay damages to his landlady 
for writing poetry on the walls and 
ceiling of his room. Here the Muse was 
distinctly not the friend of man; but I 
can remember an instance where but 
for her aid a friend of mine would have 
been in great difficulty. Let me tell it 
more or less in his words. 

“T was travelling,” he said, “in Ire- 
land, where, as I was combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, I had one morning 
| to break a railway journey in order to 
| spend the inside of the day at a neigh- 
| bouring mansion examining MSS. So 
| I left my bag at the station cloak-room 
' and received a ticket for it. 

“There are days, you may have 
| noticed, when everything goes wrong. 
| This was one of them. The house was 
| cold, the luncheon was uneatable and 
| I could find nothing of any value in the 
: library. And when I arrived at the 
. Station again the porter who had taken 

my bag, a genial elderly man, was no 
: longer on duty, but his place was taken 
: by a sardonic youth, and I had lost the 
: cloak-room ticket. 


“T went through all my pockets in 
vain. 

““Try again,’ said the youth. ‘It 
must be somewhere. They always turn 
up in the end.’ 

“But on this occasion it had van- 
ished completely. 

“*But it doesn’t matter,’ I said. 
‘That’s my bag—there.’ 

“*But how do I know it’s yours?’ 
he asked. ‘We have to be very careful. 
That’s why tickets are issued.’ 

“ “Well, it’s got my initials on it,’ I 
said. ‘R. D.’ 

“* How do I know they’re yours?’ 
he asked. ‘Lots of people are named 
R.D. What do they stand for, any- 
way?’ 

“<That doesn’t matter,’ I said, 
getting annoyed, especially as some 
loafers had assembled and were plainly 
enjoying the situation. 

“* Allright,’ he said, ‘but it’s strange 
when people are ashamed of their 
names. 

“*T can prove that my initials are 
R. D.’ I said, ‘by a letter I received 
this morning,’ and I felt in my pocket 
for the letter. It was there all right, 
but it merely began ‘Dear Sir.’ I had 
thrown the envelope away. 

“No, I haven’t got it,’ I had to 
admit; and the loafers tittered. 








“ “Haven't you the key?’ the youth 
asked. 

“ “Tt isn’t locked,’ I said. 

“ “Very careless,’ he replied. 
pose you lost the key?’ 

“ *Ves,’ I said; ‘long since.’ 

“ This delighted the crowd. 

“*T can’t think why you prefer to 
suspect me,’ I said. ‘Do I look like an 
impostor ?’ 

“ “Looks don’t mean anything,’ he 
replied, ‘and it’s my duty to be sus- 
picious. What with the people who cut | 
off the window-straps for razor-strops, 
and the people who rob the slot- 
machines, and the people who suck the | 
date off the railway-tickets, we have to | 
be on the jump all the time. And all | 
looking more or less respectable.’ | 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘the train’s nearly | 
due and you must make up your mind. | 
I tell you that bag’s mine. You say 
your duty is to maintain that it isn’t 
unless I can produce the ticket or some 


‘T sup. | 





real proof. Very well, let me tell you | 


what’s in it.’ 

“ “Yes,” said someone in the crowd, 
which was now getting quite big, 
‘that’s the best way.’ 

“*Very well,’ said the youth, un- 
doing the straps. 


“*To begin with,’ I said, ‘a brush | 


and comb.’ 
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“*That’s nothing,’ said the youth. 
‘Everyone has those.’ 

“Very well, then,’ I said, ‘a nail- 
brush. Everyone doesn’t have that.’ 
But the sarcasm—a very unworthy one, 
lll admit—was as lost as the ticket. 

“Go on,’ he said without a tremor. 
‘Isn’t there something personal ?’ 

“What about the pyjamas?’ I 
asked. ‘They’re blue.’ 

“ «These ?’ he said, holding them up. 
‘So that’s what are called pyjamas. 
I’ve often wondered. I wish you’d 
tell me why they’re any better than a 
night-gown.’ 


““Tf you're satisfied that they are. 


mine and the bag’s mine,’ I replied, 
‘I'll give you a pair to try. But you 
must be quick. I was hoping for some 
tea, but this nonsense has made that 
impossible.’ 

“<Tt’s not nonsense,’ he said. ‘I’m 
responsible here and you are asking me 
to do an irregular thing. Your duty 
is to produce the ticket. You can’t. 
Therefore you must satisfy me. That’s 
right, isn’t it?’ he inquired of the world 
at large. 

““That’s right,’ the world replied; 
‘that’s only fair.’ 

“*T’m hoping to be a station-master 
some day,’ he went on, ‘but I[’ll never 
be one if I don’t do my duty now.’ 
(Approval from the crowd.) ‘Now, 
can’t you tell me of something in the 
bag that no one else would have 2’ 

“T had been waiting for this, and 
with all those grinning faces watching 
me, hoping fervently that I could 
escape without having to give myself 
away. But it was no use; I was for it. 

“*Ves,’ I said; ‘I remember that 
there’s an exercise-book with—with 
writing in it.’ 

““This?’ he asked, drawing it out 
and opening it. 

"*Yes, I said: 
writing in it.’ 

“ He gave it a scornful glance. ‘Do 
you mean poetry?’ he asked. 

“*Yes—yes,’ I admitted; ‘it is in 
thyme. Remember, I wasmuch younger 
then.’ 

“Well, if you can tell me how the 
first two lines on this page, the third 
page, go,’ he said, ‘the bag’s yours. 
And,’ he added as he absorbed the 
couplet, ‘welcome. The thing’s headed 
“The Thousandth Kiss,” ’ he informed 
the crowd, to their indecent rapture. 

“*Now,’ he said, turning to me, 
‘tell me how the two lines go, and be 
quick about it.’ 

“ Never was any poet so humiliated. 
““They go,’ I said— 
‘Have you been counting? 
thousandth, there! 

What ecstasy, what joy beyond compare!’ 


iar a) . 
Encore!’ said one of the funny 


‘there ’s—there’s 
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Wife. “Ou, How I ENVY YOUR HEALTH AND STRENGTH.ON A LOVELY DAY LIKE 


THIS, HENRY.” 








men, ‘Encore!’ as the youth smiled 
grimly and put the book back. 

“ But I had ceased to care. The train 
was steaming in and, grabbing the bag, 
I dashed for a carriage. The Muse had 
saved me, but not until she had rubbed 
me in the dust.” EK. V. L. 








Show Pieces. 


(There is talk of the formation of 


a museum of dress.) 





Goop Sirs, on one condition 
I’m quite prepared to praise 

Your promised exhibition 
Of garb of other days; 

I'll laud the pains you’re taking 
To organise the show, 

If, while it’s in the making, 
You don’t let Mary know. 


For in my hours of leisure 
I flaunt (which she’d taboo) 


A sports-coat made to measure 
In nineteen-twenty-two, 
And, caring not a cuss for 
The fashion and its whim, 
A pre-historic plus-four 
On either nether limb. 


Dress, too, of earlier seasons 
I hoard with tender care 
For sentimental reasons 
And not for daily wear; 
A jumble of assorted 
Accoutrement is mine; 
The cricket-cap I sported 
When I was rising nine, 


Two blazers (one with holes in 
But still a classy thing), 


The shorts I once scored goals in— | 


To such as these I cling; 
But she, if she but knew you 
Desired sartorial freaks, 
Would forthwith send them to 
you 
As genuine antiques. 
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A PLEASING PROSPECT. 


“You ’D LIKE A GAME OF BRIDGE. Mrs. GOLDMORE?” 
“WELL, IT’S SOME TIME SINCE I’VE PLAYED, BUT I’D LOVE TO—IF FIVE IS NOT TOO MANY.” 











On Being an Aunt. 





I AM about to become an aunt. This 
statement calls forth no answering 
sympathy in your breast. Nothing has 
ever been written about the sacred- 
ness of aunthood. No one has painted 
a tender study of an aunt amusing the 
children on a wet afternoon, or-dedi- 
cated a symphony, or even a ballad, 
to aunthood. There are no books by 
spinsters and bachelor doctors on being 
a radiant aunt. There are not even 
clinics where the expectant aunt may 
practise on other people’s nephews 
and nieces. 

Epstein might do what he liked 
with the figure of an aunt and no one 
would protest. There is something 
faintly ridiculous about the rélation- 
ship. It is not as flamboyantly funny 
as being a mother-in-law, or so whim- 
sical as being a third cousin four times 
removed. But all the same it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any important person- 
age in the position. QUEEN ELIza- 
BETH was never an aunt; nor for that 
matter was QUEEN VicroriA. Aunt- 
hood was not for women of their 
calibre. 

Boapicka may have been an aunt; 
but no one ever thinks of her in that 
capacity. The Mother of the Gracchi 


boasted of her children, but concern- 
ing her nephews and nieces even the 
Classical Dictionary is silent. We can 
take it that had she brought them up 
by hand she would have considered it 
nothing to boast about. Aunts were 
at a discount in Olympus. Apollo 
and Diana were brother and sister, 
but you can look in vain for a passage 
in Homer where Atsculapius calls 
Diana “ Moon-bright aunt.’’ There was 
a mother of the gods, but never an aunt. 
: It has been the same in every age 
and in every stage of civilisation. 
There are no aunts in the Bible. The 
relationship existed, but the Jews pre- 
ferred to say nothing about it. Lor is 
known as ABRAHAM'S nephew, but not 
a word is said about SARAun’s relation- 
ship to that unhappy pillar of salt. In 
those days families were so large that 
aunts must have been eager to remain 
unrecognised. It would have been no 
joke to give birthday-presents to 
J AcoB’s twelve sons and one daughter. 
Despite corruptions of the Hebrew 
text, we can be sure that the son of 
Mosss never spoke of * Aunt Miriam”; 
even “My holy aunt” is post-Biblical. 
SHAKESPEARE has a dozen cousins to 
one aunt, and she is a minor figure in 
an historical play. His wicked uncles 
include Joun, Ricuarp III. and the 
King in Hamlet, but in the complex 





relationship of aunthood he found no 
material. It was not till Grorcr 
Evtot and Dickens that aunts came 
into their own. Can I, I wonder, com- 
pete with Miss Betsey Trotwood. 1 very 
much doubt it, especially as having no 
Mr. Dick I shall have to do the kite- 
flying myself, and I have always been 
awkward with kites. 

Matriarchy has. produced great civ- 
ilisations, but who ever heard of the 
rule of aunts. Victorian maidens wish- 
ing to break the blow for a rejected 
suitor promised to be a sister or even 
perhaps, if sufficiently mature, a 
mother to him, but there is no record 
of anyone offering to be an aunt. 
Before the days of wireless and odd- 
job agencies there was indeed no future 
in aunthood, and even now the scope 


is very limited. A woman pawnbroker | 








exists, but I wager none of her clients | 


talk of going to auntie’s. 
But at least, if I am to be an aunt, 
an aunt I will be. There shall be no 


aunties or plain first names where || 


am concerned. 


her letter ‘Your affectionate Niece 
shall be no niece of mine. Meanwhile, 


since she cannot yet be expected to do, 


her duty by me, [ had better shoulder 


the first burden of my aunthood and 


knit her a pilch. S. L. R. 








The niece who cannot | 
write “Dear Aunt Sarita” and sign | 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Tuesday, February 7th—The patient 
legislative ox resumes its labours. Our 
Parliamentary treadmill grinds slowly 
and sometimes exceeding small, but 
better, on the whole, than many of its 
kind. Most of the political notables 
| were present and correct, though Mr. 
Liuoyp GEorGE, Mr. CHURCHILL, Mr. 
BALDWIN and Mr. Lansspury were 
among the absentees. The expectation, 
fathered in some cases by the wish, that 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE would be in attend- 
ance as a sort of reception committee 
of one to welcome the seceding Sam- 
uelites into the Opposition fold, was not 
realised. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL had 
nothing good to say about the 
Government, which perhaps ex- 
plains his objection to having 
the Treasury Bench at all times 
under his offended gaze. 

Hopes, however, are still 
based on the Liberal Party’s 
infinite fissiparity. Four Liberal 
parties, two on each side, might 
be entertaining, and is by no 
means unthinkable. 

The Lords, contrary to their 
usual custom,reassembled along 
with the Commonalty, _pri- 
marily for the purpose of hear- 
ing Lord BucKMASTER intro- 
duce another of those Bills that 
somehow never come to any- 
thing, for the better protection 
of British wild birds from the 
snares of the fowler and the 
cages of Club Row. The Bill 
appears to have the defects 
common to all efforts to com- 
promise between sentiment 
and expediency. If Club Row 
is a blot on civilisation it 
should be expunged. It is no good 
pretending that ‘a robin-redbreast in 
a cage puts all heaven in a rage,” but 
that a greenfinch in the same predica- 
ment is viewed by the celestial hosts 
with comparative equanimity. 

In the Commons Mr. Durr CooPEr’s 
statement that it is proposed this year 
to spend £900,000 on Territorial train- 
ing camps gave the Opposition food for 
protesting murmurs. ‘Could not the 
money be better used for building ?”’ 
asked Mr. Witt THorne. It was per- 
hapsunfortunate thatalmost inthesame 
breath the MrnisTER found himself con- 
strained to point out that to provide 
the Army with British beef was quite 
beyond the Army's means. Building 
houses may be left to the local author- 
ities, but building bonny Atkinses, to 
| Say nothing of bully, bully sergeants, 





| remains the privilege of the bully beef 
| 


of old San Paulo. 


ee 





The House was also informed, this 
time by the Prime Minister, that 
there was no hope of immediately re- 
storing the pay cuts of the army, 
police and school-teachers. Pay cuts 
are as regrettable as prime cuts are 
desirable, but it is quite as important 
that our Terriers shall learn to throw 
an adequate brisket. 

In spite of his gregarious castaneity 
there are those who suspect the 
Dominions SECRETARY of cultivating 
a one-track mind. It is beyond ques- 
tion that people who make agreements 
should scrupulously keep their agree- 
ments, as he reminded the House, but 
the mere reiteration of that truism can- 
not be expected to satisfy those who, 
now that President DE VALERA has a 





“Are there no ancient monuments in this House ? ” 
Mr. Kirkwoop. 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE AND Mr. LANSBURY. 


new lease of political supremacy, see no 
point in cutting off more of the British 
exporter’s ears to spite what is left 
of the Irish agriculturist’s disillusioned 
nose. 

Mr. OrnMESBY-GorRE regretted that 
he had no power to comply with Mr. 
LovaT FRASER’S request that Adelphi 
Terrace should be scheduled as an 
ancient monument. “Are there no 
ancient monuments in this House?” 
demanded Mr. Kirkwoop. “Si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice”’ was not 
perhaps the motto for an occasion 
when some of the House’s noblest 
monuments had elected to be else- 
where. 

Sir SamueL Hoare presaged the 
early appearance of a White Paper 
setting out its proposals for an Indian 
Federal Constitution and the setting 
up before Easter of the promised Joint 
Select Committee; Sir JoHn Smon 


stated that the League of Nations 
would stand beneficently by while the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the 
Persian Government try to come to 
fresh terms; and the Prime MINISTER 
announced that the World Economic 
Conference might be expected to con- 
vene some time within the next three 
months. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER made the gratifying announce- 
ment that no extra taxation would have 
to be levied this year. Mr. OLIVER 
STANLEY, replying for the absent HomE 
SECRETARY, pronounced sentence of 
death on Tote clubs and dog-track 
Totes, adding a few harsh words (bor- 
rowed from the Betting and Lotteries 
Commission) about the “ increasing 
exploitation of the gambling 
instincts of the population,” 
which by no means explained 
why as an agency of Chance 
a horse should be in one 
category and a dog in another. 
Nor did the MrnisTER in his 
infinite wisdom refer to the 
growth of sofa-to-sofa Pekinese 
racing, which is notoriously 
sapping the moral of so many 
Mayfair drawing-rooms. 

In conclusion Mr. Pysus 
announced that this side of 
Easter the Government, having 
digested the Salter Report, 
would introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with the better regulation 
of the transport of goods by 
road. 

The new Member for the 
Exchange Division of Liver- 
pool, Colonel J. J. Suurs, 
having been duly presented, 
and a diversity of Private 
Members’ Motions having been 
balloted for and announced, 
the House went into Committee on 
the Money Resolution of the Housing 
Bill, which Sir E. Hitron Youna 
succinctly described as in the nature 
of a treaty between the Government, 
the local authorities and the building 
societies to put capital at the dis- 
posal of the country for the erection 
of houses to let to the working classes. 
Some vague condemnation by Mr. 
GREENWOOD and some still milder 
criticism by other and on the whole 
approving Members conveyed the total 
impression that the Bill, though it will 
not make England a home-seeker’s 
paradise, will at any rate leave it 
considerably better housed than it is 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hore-BeEtisHa was lucid rather 
than moving on the subject of the 
Austrian Loan Guarantee Bill, and his 
assurance that the loan would enable 
Austria to rehabilitate her finances 
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invoked some sceptical remarks from 
the Liberals. 

Wednesday, February 8th.—lIt is un- 
usual to have a simultaneous debate 
in both Houses on the same subject, 
especially when the subject is one of 
great importance. It is also interesting 
because it offers a comparison 
of the debating power and 
technique of the two Chambers. 
As usual, the Lords yesterday 
expressed themselves more son- 
orously and with greater tact. 
The Commons got m-re quickly 
to the meat of the matter and 
stayed with it to the end. 

Prickings of conscience assail 
British statesmen where Kenya 
isconcerned. They are pledged 
by more than the Land Ordin- 
ances of 1930 to uphold the 
native against the settler ; know 
that up tothe present the native 
has had the worst of it, and 
realise the difficulty of finding 
formule or drafting Ordin- 
ances that will protect him in 
the future. 

Ministerial assurances (offered 
to their Lordships by Lord HattsHam 
and in the Commons by Sir P. Cun- 
LIFFE-LISTER) were satisfactory up to 
a point but only up to a point. The 
Kenya Goldfield, it was explained, only 
affected one thousand acres out of 
seven thousand square miles dedicated 
to native use and occupation; the 
number of natives directly affected was 
only three hundred, and these would be 
compensated either with other land 
elsewhere or with money. Moreover, 
the whole question of native lands in 
Kenya was subject to revision when the 
Carter Commission made its report. 

This was what the lawyers call ad- 
mission and avoidance. The inviol- 
ability of the native reserve, to use 
Lord PassFIELD’s phrase, had been 
broken, not violently or other than in- 
evitably but quite enough to alarm 
public opinion to the extent indicated 
by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY in 
one House and by Colonel WeEpGwoop 
in the other. Lord Moyne’s speech in 
the Lords and Mr. DonNeER’s in the 
Commons, explaining how much better 
off the Kenya native will be as the well- 
paid adjunct of a mining community 
than as a primitive and penurious 
agriculturist, sufficiently justified the 
alarm, since that is the historic basis on 
which the white man at all times and 
on all occasions has brought civilisa- 
tion to the native. 

On the other hand all the clampions 
of native rights admitted that gold- 
fields will be goldfields. They only in- 
sisted that the natives’ agricultural 
rights and liberties be not curtailed nor 


uP, 


his lands diminished. Just how long 
the Government’s or Parliament’s 
vigilance can secure that ideal state of 
things remains to be seen. To-night’s 
debates certainly caused the watch- 
dogs of black African liberty to sit up 
and take notice. 


Ml Ny Lhe At, 
it “ A 


COLD COMFORT. 


Mr, Nevitte Caameercain (to the shorn sheep). 
OLD THING, 


I’M NOT ASKING FOR MORE!” 
Visions of a life of simple but cul- 
tured ease against a background of 
waving palms, azure seas and plump 
piccaninnies floated before the longing 
eyes of Members when at Question- 
time the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
CoLoNTEs explained that ‘there had 





ON 


OIL 
Sm Puinie Cunuirre LIstTer. 


THE KENYA WATERS. 


been no need to initiate any special 
relief-work”’ for the unemployed of 
Grenada. Nature, it seems, can still 
beat industrial civilisation when _ it 
comes to providing a system by which 
those who do not work can still eat. 
But dignified leisure is not confined 





“ CHEER 


to Grenada. For example, when the | 
Prime MIntsTER had explained to Mr, 
MANDER that the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Procedure 
“raised a thousand-and-one difficult 
problems” that were still under earnest 
consideration, Lady Astor wanted to | 
know whether, since so many 
Members had no Committee 
work todo, the PRIME MINIsTER 
could not put them to work on | 
these problems. There was no | 
reply. Westminster may not 
have any waving palms, but 
cultured ease is not unknown 
there. 

Like Waterloo Bridge, the 
prospective submergence of 
Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace beneath the en- 
croaching waves of architec. | 
tural commerce (ruled, it would 
seem, by the ubiquitous trident | 
of Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD) | 
stirs Members to their xsthetic 
foundations. To-day it was 
Captain CROOKSHANK’S turn to | 
call upon the Government to | 
bid the waters recede and put | 
a stop to what Sir A. STEEL-MAITLANp | 
called a “‘villainous business”’ and to | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








defend the St. James’s Park purlieus, 


now sacred to the butlers’ pantries of 
the post-Regency nabobs, against the 
advent of cloud-capped towers in the 
Grzco-Renaissance style dedicated to 
the activities of steamship office typists. 

Major ELLIoT assured the House that | 
there would be no future leases of 
Crown Lands “until proper steps had | 
been taken to ensure that beauty was 
nct to be mercilessly destroyed,” which 
is more or less what PERICLES said 
when he commissioned Puup1as to run 
up the Parthenon. 





An Italian dramatist says “the 
theatre of the future will present 
abstract forces in mechanical order 
and thus do without actors.” In our 
country the institution is called a 


Number 2 Company. 





Want of Thrift in Caledonia. 


“ MUSSELBURGH BurNs DINNERS.” 
Scots Paper. 





The Perils of Matrimony. 


“Tn addition, twenty-six benefits, including 
three twin bonuses of £10 each, were paid 
in respect of various mishaps of an everyday 
kind.”—Daily Paper. 





A French scientist has predicted that 
there will be earthquakes, landslides 
and voleanic eruptions in Europe dur- 
: : $ ; é 
ing February. We have decided, how- 
ever, to carry on with the month until 
the end. 
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gh ay 


The Big Five. 


WueEn Rumour is rife in the Street of Throgmorton 
And Writers termed ‘‘ Under” are feeling the strain, 
While tail-coated messengers rush to report on 
The news that the Bank-rate has done it again, 
Remote, in an aura of infinite calm, 
The Big Five bestow their beneficent balm. 


Unmoved by the feverish hubbub of Mammon, 
Aloof from the madding vociferous crowd, 

To panic they give their unqualified “Gammon!” 
With foreheads unbloody as well as unbowed, 
And leave, when a while from their labour they cease. 
A sense of encouragement, comfort and peace. 


With exquisite tact they survey the World’s crisis; 
With excellent judgment its causes apprize, 
Broadcasting their views on taxation and prices— 
Why the former should fall and the latter must rise: 
While McKenna with GoopENovGH plainly agrees, 
And GoscHEN re-echoes to BrecKETT and PEASE. 


Thus buoyed by sagacious, far-seeing and fair men, 
Undaunted by troubles wherein she’s enmeshed, 
The City holds fast to her quintet of Chairmen 
And tackles her task like an Atlas refreshed ; 
Convinced that, whate’er be the prospect in sight, 
What the Big Five insist on is sure to be right. A. K. 
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The Nightingale. 


A Strange Episode of Musical Bohemia. 





Shnitsel de Vo was worried about his 
nose. You may remember the affair. 

Nobel Duckweed was giving a party 
to celebrate his being sent down, and 
when the fun was at its height a mem- 
ber of the orchestra fell into the sax- 
horn. At first we all laughed to see his 
legs kicking about in the air, but when 
we tried to rescue the poor fellow it 
looked like becoming a tragedy. The 
harder we pulled the tighter stuck his 
head, and horrible groans came out of 
the wrong end of the instrument. 

At last Shnitsel, who is a hefty fellow, 
stepped forward and blew a tremendous 
blow into the mouthpiece. The instru- 
ment shuddered, and then, to theaccom- 
paniment of a trumpet-blast, the victim 
shot jnto the air. He landed on the 
floor in a sitting posture and did not 
appear much the worse for his experi- 
ence; he said it was like the Ninth 
Symphony. 

Of course Shnitsel was the hero of 
the hour. Only on the following morn- 
ing did he discover the dreadful truth. 
His performance on the saxhorn had 
somehow affected his nose. He couldn’t 
sneeze. He said he felt the tickling 
sensation and then the spasm, but 
nothing came of it at all save a low 
whizzing noise in his stomach. 

As soon as I heard of his trouble I 
hurried round to see him. He was try- 
ing auto-suggestion when I arrived. 
“IT know I can,” he said, holding a 
handkerchief in readiness; “‘of course 
I can; I’m going to.” Then he sat back 
in his chair, closed his eyes and said, 
“Ah—ah—whizz!” 

Meanwhile I was sneezing quite a 
lot. “Isee you’ve tried pepper,” I said. 

“T’ve tried everything,” he groaned. 

“Have you tried kissing your knee 
with the wrong side of your mouth?” 

“No good,” he said, looking at me 
with despair in his large bovine eyes. 

“Be a man,” I said. “Where are 
your vitamins ?” 

“T must have blown them into the 
trumpet,” he mooed, 

“Listen,” I said, drawing a paper 
from my pocket. It was the programme 
of the Paradrome Theatre of Varieties. 





“*To-night,’ ” I read, ‘‘‘the limit of 


sensation, the summit of virtuosity— 
Washington Pittsburg, the Sneezing 
Nightingale. He can sneeze through 
five octaves and he can sneeze like a 
kangaroo. He can make a noise like a 
drum. Composer of Concerto Grosso 
for orchestra and nose. Hear him to- 
night singing Sneezing at the Moon and 
other hot numbers “4 





“Stop!” cried Shnitsel, “I can’t 
bear it.” 

“Old boy,” I said, “you don’t un- 
derstand. This man is a master. I want 
to approach him on your behalf. He is 
the very man to put you right.” 

The light penetrated and Shnitse!l 
shone. , 

“TY will pay any price,” he said, “if 
he will give me back my lost chord.” 

“You shall have it back,” I said, 
giving his hand a manly squeeze as I 
got up to go. 

That day I began my quest for the 
Nightingale—a long and __ tedious 
search ; and when, one Sunday evening, 
I ran him to earth he was roosting in 
an armchair. He was the only nightin- 
gale I ever knew who could chew gum 
in his sleep. When he woke up I told 
him of my friend’s distress; then he 
chewed quietly to himself. 

“T guess I can’t give away trade 
secrets,” he said at length. 

I reasoned with him, I exhorted him; 
in vain I offered him an introduction 
to Shnitsel’s father, Lord Eskallop de 
Vo. He disdained my suggestion of a 
fee. 

“TL can sell you a work of art,” he 
said, “but I can’t sell you Art.” 

‘My friend is a bit of an artist him- 
self,” I said—‘‘temperamental. If he 
fails in anything he attempts he be- 
comes morbid and unbalanced. Then 
he attempts suicide—and fails again. 
Even now he may be lying under the 
stars, stretched out in a shallow pool, 
with his head in the air, shivering ‘ 

Somehow that touched him. The 
hard lines went out of his face and his 
eyes melted. I felt for my cheque-book 
and struck while the pen was wet. 
Meanwhile the master opened a drawer 
and took out a metal ring. 

“You see this?” he said. There was 
some elastic stretched across it. 

Yes.” 

“T put it in my mouth and blow 
through it.” 

I felt something in my boot. It was 
my heart. 

“Nightingale!” I said witheringly, 
and seathed out of the room. 

But I kept the truth from Shnitsel. 
When I saw him again he was visibly 
thinner. 

‘Negotiations are proceeding quite 
smoothly,” I said. “All we need is a 
formula.” It was a false step. Shnitsel’s 
eyes burned with a hectic brightness. 

‘‘Let’s go round and hear him at the 
Paradrome to-night,” he said. 

Nothing I could say would dissuade 
him from his mad enterprise. In the 
end we went together. 

Washington Pittsburg came on late 
in the evening, and even I, who knew 
the vile deceit, was amazed at his art. 





He sneezed through five octaves and 
sang several songs. He made a noise 
like a drum and diverted us with a talk 
on nasal hygiene, advising us to sneeze 
three times a day before breakfast for 
health’s sake. 

“Tt is so simple,” he said, “so in. 
vigorating. I will show you how easy it 
is. I am going to sing you a little song 
and I want you to join me in the chorus, 

“very time I raise my hand I want you 
to sneeze softly and caressingly. When 
I stamp you must sneeze deeply and 
musically. When I open my arms wide 
I want you to sneeze fortissimo. Now 
ladies and gentlemen— 





’ 


Down in the hayfield 
One evening in June 
Me and my swectie 
We sneezed at the moon— 
Ah-choo, Ah-choo, Ah-choo.” 
Three times a soft caressing murmur 
surged from the auditorium. 
“ When I begged for a kiss 
And she granted the boon, 
The owl in the oak-tree 
He sneezed at the moon— 
Ah-choo, Ah-choo, Ah-choo.” 


Three deep and musical sneezes, 
Shnitsel sat stiff and motionless at my 
side with an expression of mystic 
ecstasy on his face. 

“ T was her chrysalis, 
She my cocoon, 
While all the little grasshoppers 
Sneezed at the moon— 
Ah-choo, Ah-choo, Ah-choo. 


* All the birds and the beasts 
On that evening in June, | 
In praise of true love | 
Were sneezing this tune— 
Ah-choo, Ah-choo, Ah-choo.” 


The Nightingale held out his arms | 
and the theatre rocked three times. | 
Then, in the silence which ensued, I| 
heard a cracking noise at my side. | 
Shnitsel was leaning back, breathing in | 
and in. I held on to my seat apprehen- 
sively. Shnitsel had stopped breathing 
in. In one agonising moment I saw the 
lighted stage, the boxes, somebody’s 
neck in front of me, as Shnitsel, with 
the accumulated intensity of days of 
repression—sneezed. | 

Now, in moments of idleness, my 
conscience pricks me. Should [I tell | 
Shnitsel the truth about the Night- | 
ingale? Where the deceit is charm- | 


ing and the truth ugly, should I serve | : 


truth or beauty ? 








Black Game in Throgmorton Street. 
“The fall in the price of gold failed to 
affect Kaffir hares.”—Manchester Paper. 





} 
| 
“There was also rioting at Duesseldorf and | 
Coblenz. In some towns the Nazis polished | 
the streets.”—Souwth-Country Paper. 
Anything to make the Communists | 
slip up. 
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yatron of poets, dreaming to be a fending his ideas against the war. 


At the Play. 


“RicHARD OF BoRDEAUX” (NEW). 

“Gorpon Davior” has selected her 
twelve scenes to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the character of one of the most 
interesting, intelligent and puzzling of 
our earlier kings with remarkable skill 
and judgment. This chronicle play is 
something entirely removed from the 
category of romantic jargonised “ cloak- 
and-sword” affairs. Delving for the 
inner thoughts of the protagonists as 
springs of their actions and presenting 
those thoughts after a method bor- 
rowed no doubt from Mr. SHaw’s 
St. Joan, in an entirely modern idiom, 
she succeeds in giving a quite startling 
vividness to the reconstructed picture 
and a swift movement and plausible 
coherence to the general action. 

The most intelligent mounting and 
dressing by MotLey, workers who have 
already attracted favourable notice else- 
where, heighten this effect ; and I can re- 
call no period play in which the players 
seem to be wearing clothes or genuine 
fighting-gear rather than costumes. 
And, though this may smack of heresy, 
it is a relief not to be distracted, as we 
sometimes are, by those elaborate exer- 
cises of self-conscious décor through 
which more ambitious artists are apt to 
express themselves rather than their 
author’s intention. Very properly the 
scenic effects are obtained rather by 
suggestion than by expensive and over- 
elaborate stage-carpentry. Architec- 
turally-minded spectators may indeed 
be distracted by those two central 
arches which remain surprisingly in 
equilibrium instead of crashing down 
upon King and Court in several of the 
scenes; and this is a detail which is well 
worth altering. 

We meet the young King (Mr. JoHN 
GIELGUD), a boy of eighteen, breaking 
from the Council Chamber in a blind 


the war-party, led by his heavy-jowled 
hectoring uncle, Gloucester, and that 
perfect bull-headed patriot, Arundel. 
The boy has ideas of peace, the quiet 
pursuit of the arts, and honest artisans 
building great houses or making such 
velvets as this sleeve on the new dress 
of his beautiful and adored young Queen 
(Miss GWEN FrRANGCON- DAVIES, or such 
aring as his friend Oxford (Mr. FRANCIS 
LisTER) turns daintily upon his finger. 
It is not right that men should be 
driven to the slaughter for futile am- 
bitions or that there should be such a 
rabble or so foul smelling as that into 
which he had riddden—so finely—some 
five years since, and of which the 
memory is still vivid. 

A lover of beauty then, a sensitive, a 








passion of fury at the intransigeance of 


builder instead of a destroyer, a man 
born out of his time and therefore 
to the practical soldiers a fop and 


fainéant, decadent son of a warrior 


father, to be ignored and over-ridden. 
Of the other members of the Council we 
are shown Lancaster (Mr. BEN WEB- 





RICHARD WITH BORDEAUX—OR IT 
MAY BE MALMSEY—WINE. 
Richard II. Mr. JoHN GIELGUD. 


STER), friendly but detached ; York (Mr. 
Kinsey PEILe), bored and anxious for 
his dinner, with Richard’s Chancellor, 
de la Pole (Mr. H. R. HicNet?), and his 
worthy old tutor, Burley (Mr. GEORGE 
Howe) alone supporting him and de- 





HASELOSN- 


MEDLEVAL MANICURING. 
Henry Bolingbroke . Mr. Henry Motuison. 





mongers. 

An admirable scene in the Palace 
shows us the King and Queen, dark 
Mowbray and braggart Bolingbroke, the 
two already disposed to quarrel, and 
Oxford, Mowbray’s graceful rival in the 
young King’s affections, piping to the 
Queen's singing of his latest song. And 
a short year later Gloucester and 
Arundel, with an angry Parliament 
behind them and a strong party among | 
the nobles, arrogantly dictating their | 
terms, impeaching the Chancellor and | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








Burley and a dozen other of the King’s 
friends. Helpless, the boy breaks into 
an hysterical passion of weeping fury, 
driving his dagger into the table as the | 
two formidable self-appointed regents | 
contemptuously depart. A month later 
Oxford comes to announce his defeat 
in battle, to confess his own cowardice 
and to be banished unforgiven. A 
moving scene, nobly played by Mr, | 
GtELGUD and Mr. Lister. Thus far 
Prologue, keying us all to a mood of 
excited expectancy. Nor does the 
author waste the excellent promise of 
this beginning or relax the tension. 
Two things change the character and | 
policy of the young King—the death | 
of his Queen and the treachery of his | 
friends, Mowbray and Bolingbroke, who 
go over to the Gloucester-Arundel faction. 
And there is the loss of the well-loved 
Oxford, a wound that long remains. It 
is one of the chief merits of Mr. Jony 
GiELGUb’s performance that he so skil- 
fully indicates the stages of the develop- 
ment of the King’s character—the in- 
creasing bitterness, the disillusionment | 
and suspicion, the gradual sense of | 
power, the increasing arbitrariness in | 
its exercise, the realism of the removal | 
by “practical”? methods of Gloucester | 
and Arundel, yet still with a statesman. | 
like pursuit of friendship with France | 
and Ireland. And so to the bitter end | 
of the Tower and Pontefract. Whether | 
this Richard is or is not the Ricuarp of 
history we cannot know, but we cer. | 
tainly have the illusion of taking a | 
peep into a past which is made to come | 
alive. | 
If the author had not presented the | 
players with such consistently excellent | 
material that illusion could not have 
been maintained. And of the characters 
besides the King and the intelligent and 
courageous Queen, who gave a particu- 
larly vivid impression of being in the 
picture, were the Gloucester of Mr. Eric 
STANLEY ; the Bolingbroke of Mr. HENRY 
MoLLison—a surprisingly good _per- 
formance which comes as a revelation, | 
as this actor has hitherto been known | 
to us only as a portrayer of unpleas- 
ant young men; the Mowbray of Mr. 
DonaLp Wotrit; Mr. FREDERICK | 
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Luoyp’s Arundel: the faithful knight, 
Sir John Montague (Mr. WALTER 
Hupp). But this is not to imply any 
appreciable weakness in } the other 
principals of a distinguished _cast. 
There is a romantic quality, not in the 
sneering but in the highly complimen- 
tary sense, about this production which 
stirs the blood. 
There was a peak point in the action, 
the quarrel between Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray, before the King, which was 
really brilliantly presented. It sug- 
gested interesting comparisons with a 
scene contrived by a certain distin- 
guished author some three hundred odd 
years ago. 

“THe Witcu” (Litre). 
That admirable hardworking insti- 
tution, the People’s National Theatre, 
sets out to cheer our drooping spirits 
with a revival of the Port LAvUREATE’S 
version of The Witch, from 
the Norwegian of Wr:Ers- 
JENSSEN. There is perhaps 
inthe whole of human history 
nothing so inexplicable as 
the survival, so long after the 
emergence of man from the 
beast, of the bestial cruelties 
and stupidities of witch- 
hunting and witch-burning, 
and no more dreadful blot on 
religion, under whose active 
sanction these infamous 
activities were carried out. 

The author makes it his 
business to suggest some ex- 
planation of the horrible ob- 
session in the light of known, 
ifstill obscure, facts of human 
psychology, through the 
story of a young girl, beautiful and 
sensual, married to an old husband, the 
Lutheran pastor of a Bergen church 
in 1574, who falls in love with her hus- 
band’s son, also a priest, wills first his 
submission to her (he readily acquiesc- 
ing) and then the death of her husband, 
which, happening through purely nat- 
ural causes, is taken by her to be preof 
of her maleficent powers, supposedly 
inherited from her mother, a suspected 
witch. 

At the end she sits, victim of 
auto-suggestion, shrieking with maniac 
laughter, astride the coffin of her hus- 
band after failing in the ordeal by 
attestation of her innocence with her 
hand upon the corpse. 

Readers of the recent Life of Mrs. 
Eppy will recall by way of pertinent 
commentary that remarkable woman’s 
persistent belief in M.A.M., malici- 
ous animal magnetism. We must not 
then judge our benighted ancestors 
too harshly. They were the victims 











of circumstances arranged apparently 


to make life more 


A CANDLE 
Martin 
Merete Beyer 


difficult for the 
thoughtful! 

The outstanding performance, after 
the horrifying and heart-twisting pas- 
sage played by Miss HaipEE Wricut 
as the old Witch. was that of Mr. 
STANLEY VILVEN as the drunken 
pastor, Master Johannes—really a mag- 
nificent piece of disedification, if per- 
haps unduly protracted at the end. 
And Miss Leonora CoRBETT’S very 
natural and simple Anne in the opening 
scene heightened the sinister effect of 
the later developments. There were 
good sound performances by Miss 
Nancy Price (the Pastor’s mother), 
Mr. ALAN NAPIER (the Pastor), by Mr. 

XEOFFREY GOMER (his son), and a par- 
ticularly good piece of fanatical invec- 
tive by Mr. Pxitre Morant (Master 
Laurentius). 

The people in the church, attending 
what after all must have been an ex- 


Se 





LECTURE FROM GRANDMA. 
Mr. GEOFFREY GoM 


Miss Nancy PRICE. 


citing affair even for those stirring 
times, might show a little more interest 
in the proceedings; and though to be 
heard is a primary virtue in the player, 
in the Little Theatre it is certainly not 
necessary to shout. The effect of the 
clamour of the witch-hunters at the end 
of the first scene was largely discounted 
by the noisiness of the quite ordinary 
dialogue which preceded it. 


“Har A MILLION” (VAUDEVILLE). 


Experience has shown that it is quite 
beyond the power of the farce-writer 
to construct anything approaching a 
water-tight plot, and so nobody de- 
mands that he should; but a protest 
seems justified when, as in the case of 
this production, one is confronted with 
a positive Niagara of improbability un- 
mitigated by any real humour. 

The first things which would occur to 
anyone sitting down to write a good 
and original farce, you would think, 
would be the necessity of giving a wide 
berth to our two old friends, the 


\ 


avuncuiar legacy and the will with the 
trick-clause in its tail. Mr. Kennetn 
Horvxe has actually incorporated both 
of these in his unhappy child; and while 
I salute his trick-clause as the most 
fatuous I have yet encountered, I con- 
tinue to wonder why it is that he and 
his colleagues find it so difficult to jump 
the hedge of convention into some other 
and fresher field. 

Half-a-million is to come to a girl 
called Fifi if she manages to stay in the 
Finch bungalow at Henley during the 
ten days prior to her twenty-first birth- 
day, which are the period of the play. 
This is perfectly simple, for Mr. Finch 
is a fearsome old flirt; but it is the 
stipulation of a deceased lady merci- 
fully described as eccentric. Her 
eccentricity is best gauged by the 
trick-clause, which says that if Mr. 
Finch (who doesn’t know about. it) 
throws Fifi out before the ten days are 
up the money is his. Only 
by a miracle can the roof of 
Somerset House have stayed 
on. 

Fifi having secretly 
married, she unaccountably 
makes her husband im- 
personate her at the Finchs’, 
while she comes as Fifi’s 
friend. When I tell you that 
two idiot youths are set by 
their parents to capture this 
large Fifi with the aggres- 
sively bass voice, and that 
the scene throughout is the 
bungalow sitting-room out 
of which all the bedrooms 
open, not another word need 
be wasted on the plot, ex- 
cept to say that it was not so 
much improper as in poor taste. The 
bedroom doors were worked so hard 
that one admired the solidity of their 
handles. And personally I hold that 
elderly suburban ladies in liquor are 
not pleasing. 

Mr. W. H. Berry is too good a 
comedian not to break through occa- 
sionally with personal humours, as in 
his impression of an apache and in his 
advice to his son on the correct method 
of imparting passion to a kiss on the 
hand—a point which the great Lord 
CHESTERFIELD unfortunately neglected ; 
but most of his lines were unquestion- 
ably in the Mother-in-Law -Gorgon- 
zola division. 

He shared the drooping laurels with 
Mr. KENNETH Kove, whose imbecile 
solemnity is strangely funny in itself. 

Most irritating of all was the in- 
clusion in such a mix-up of that talented 
and attractive actress, Miss Mercia 
SWINBURNE, who was just left standing 
about and cannot be said to have had 
a part at all. Eric. 
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THE WORM TURNS. 


“I°vVE CALLED ABOUT YOUR INCOME-TAX.” 


“OH, 7#47T’S QUITE ALL RIGHT. 





My WIFE AND I ARE HOLDING A CONFERENCE NEXT WEEK TO DECIDE ABOUT THAT.” 








Stars and Superlatives. 
From a Musical Correspondent. 


RECENT announcements in the Press 
have seemed to indicate that an unsur- 
passable limit has been reached in the 
art of preliminary panegyric. We are 
glad to be able to reassure our readers 
that stars of even greater magnitude 
than the great Huberman are likely to 
swim into our ken in the coming season 
and make the musical welkin ring to 
the roar of their angelic onset. Fore- 
most amongst these magicians whose 
exploits beggar description and exhaust 
the vocabulary of polyphonic and polu- 
phlois-boisterous adulation is Kattegut, 
the incomparable Danish violinist, of 
whom it may be said without any exag- 
geration that, when the normal tym- 
panum is confronted by the divine 
effuvium that streams from his bow, 
‘“‘imagination’s widest stretch in won- 
der dies away,” that ErxsTErn dwindles 
to a pygmy and JEANs to a miserable 
molecule. 

Kattegut, who, with his famous ac- 
companist, Thorkill von Skagerrack, 


will shortly make his first appearance 
in London, has already achieved an 
unparalleled success in a world-tour 
embracing the remotest purlieus of the 
South Pacific. 

Perhaps his most amazing achieve- 
ment was that of inducing the Solomon 
Islanders to abandon their anthropo- 
phagous diet by his rendering of Bacu’s 
Chaconne. Since his visit the natives 
have subsisted entirely on cokernuts, 
pineapples and bananas, and the form- 
ation of their skulls has shown a re- 
markable and salutary improvement 
on the debased mesocephalic type. 

Lord RoTHERMERE, after hearing 
him play in Hungary last year, is 
reported to have exclaimed: “If I had 
a million hats I would take them all off 
to Kattegut. He is the Betelgueuse of 
the fiddling firmament.” 


Pummeltuskivitch, long a name to 
conjure with from the Ukraine to the 
steppes of Gromboolia, will also visit 
London this season. Crowned heads 
and proletarian dictators unite in 
acclaiming him as the ne plus ultra of 





pianistic virtuosity in excelsis. And this | 
testimony is not confined to the living. | 
Messages of the most unimpeachable | 
veracity have been received at numer. | 
ous spiritualistic séances from Liszt | 
and ANTON RUBINSTEIN confirming the | 
claim of the illustrious newcomer to be | 
regarded as the supreme satrap of the | 
keyboard. | 

RUBINSTEIN, in accents broken by | 
uncontrollable emotion, said, ‘‘Com.- | 
pared with Pummeltuskivitch I feel | 
like a mole-hill beside Mount Everest, | 
a shape of quivering jelly beside the | 
Rock of Gibraltar. His playing eclipses 
the legendary tradition of those necro- | 
mancers of whom it was believed that 
they learned their secrets by com- 
munion and contact with unearthly | 
forces.” 

Liszt’s homage is even more striking | 
in its acknowledgment of his ineffable | 
inferiority to his successor. ‘They 
used to say,” so his message ran, | 
“that all pianists were mere wood- | 
choppers compared with me. Now | 
I feel unfit to black the boots of this | 
super-Gongoristic jewel of the concert- | 
platform.” 
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Epping Forest: North and South. 


To Wanstead Flats said Wintry Wood: 
“As forest you are none too good; 


| Your trees are sooty-barked and small, 
| But, having mainly none at all, 

| Disconsolate you extend and bare. 

| The common people everywhere, 


Swarming from houses round about, 


| Have worn all woodland semblance 


out; 
cings with curs and bowler-hats 
Haunt you in hordes unnumbered; 
brats 
Vociferous and barely clean 
Thick on your countenance are seen. 
Bestrewn with paper-bags you lice 
Under a smoke-encumbered sky — 
An urban waste, a blot, a shame 
Unworthy of the Forest name. 


“To me, retired and rather wet, 
Come solitaries and forget 

The poor ineptitudes of life, 

The pointless undistinguished strife. 


With green below, around, above, 

The sensitive, who hate to shove 

And have to, self-oblivion find 

And happier content for the mind: 

And healthy men who smoke a pipe, 

Robust and of a county type, 

Passing me through with dogs of 
breed 

Find me delectable indeed.” 


To Wintry Wood said Wanstead Flats: 

“Tf infants bring their balls and bats 

And sport upon me, or in trees 

Tatter their breeks and scrape their 
knees, 

Attaining thus umbrageous state; 

If tired men from Forest Gate, 

Or migratories borne by tram 

From Plaistow or from either Ham 

Frequent my ponds, my swans admire, 

Or hear the loud-blown brass respire; 

If laborous youth the winter through 

Play football, what is that to you? 


The all-alones, the county kind, 

The touchy ones who please your mind 

Are snobs, and you a very snob 

Unfit for my far-reaching job.” 

So argued South in North’s despite ; 

Not mine to tell you which was right. 

VERGES. 
The complaint has been made by an 

American visitor that our London police 

are too serious-minded. And yet they 

are always diverting the traffic. 











More Film Uplift. 

“<The Sign of the Cross.’ (Carlton.) Pre- 
miére of big spectacular talkie with a splen- 
did cast, vast crowds, and all the attractions 
of Roman decadence.”—Evening Paper. 





A well-known angler has just married 
the girl who beat him in a fishing 
carnival last September. We wonder if 
they left the church under an archway 
of outstretched arms. 
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Flapper. “Ov COURSE It’S ALL VERY WELL FOR ME TO TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT, BUT WHAT I ALWAYS SAY IS THAT IF 
YOU REELLY WANT TO APPRECIATE A BOOK LIKE THAT YOU’VE GOT TO READ IT.” 
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“Do you SEE HOUNDS, CHARLES?” 


“Not YET, MADAM, BUT THEY CAN'T BE FAR OFF. 


I CAN HEAR ’EM A-GIVIN’ LIP. 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


He, She and It. 
COLLABORATION is in theair. First we have Mr. PRIESTLEY 
; and Mr. Betterr—undoubtedly a well-matched team— 
| and then we encounter Mr. EpMuND BLUNDEN and Miss 
| Sytva NorMAN whose paces strike me as rather ill-accom- 
modated. France is the latter couple’s theme—the 
France of battle-grounds; and, to view it, an artist-journal- 
ist with a stray commission for sketches and a film-star 
authoress in hot pursuit of the artist. When I say “hot 
pursuit” I mean no disrespect to Chloe. She has no 
ulterior intentions whatsoever, it is merely pursuit for 
pursuit’s sake; while Duncan’s system of evasion is equally 
| casual and instinctive. This, though it renders the pair 
indubitably modern, detracts from the interest of their 
proceedings. In fact—with my apologies to Miss NoRMAN, 
whose protégés I suspect they are—I found both Chloe and 
Duncan a trifle tedious. Mr. BLUNDEN, I gather, exerted 
himself chiefly on the background—-and very good it 
| occasionally is. Starting, after a metropolitan prelude, in 
the little town of (French) Cassel, the scene of We'll Shift 
Our Ground (COBDEN-SANDERSON, 7/6) changes from Haze- 
brouck to Béthune and then, vid Cuinchy and Givenchy, to 
Amiens; after which, for no particular reason but with a 
| distinct accession of glamour, it swerves to Périgord. 
| Throughout there are memorable deviations: the picture 
| of chateau life, for instance, which happens to adorn 
the Cassel period but might equally well diversify any 


other French chapter; and the general indictment at 
Neuve Chapelle of a war that has passed over and a peace 
that has not yet arrived. 


The Ogilvie Omnibus. 

“There are times,” said Mr. Austin Dosson, addressing 
the cold summits of Poetry, when “not the air that is 
rarest is fairest °—times when “we long in the valley to 
follow Apollo.” And most men who once were, maybe still 
are, boys and who take a “pleasure in measure” remember 
the poets of sport and action when perhaps the really great 
music has no memorial. Where’s he or she, given a capacity 
to revel in rhythm, who cannot quote WiyTE-MELVILLE, 
Linpsay-GorpOoN, EGERTON-WARBURTON, BRoMLEY-Dav- 
ENPORT? Has not Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE told howa 
recitation of The Dream of the Old Meltonian once held a 
Bullingdon Club dinner-party spellbound ? In my lord’s time 
a dangerous audience indeed, I should say, to try poetry on! 
Mr. Oairvre (“W. H. O.”) has received, and to-day carries, 
the torch once borne by the masters of Pegasus that I have 
mentioned. And Messrs. ConsTaBLE have lately published, 
at 12/-, an OGILVIE omnibus-book—Collected Sporting Verse. 
A modest title, for within it is much that I and the man in 
the smoking-room or on the tired horse would call poetry. 
And if you ask me for a definition of poetry I’d say that 
poetry is an entirely personal matter, a magic of words and 
rhythms that, when read a once or a twice, is remembered 
for pleasure even to the extent of a knowledge by heart. 
Such magic is Mr. OctLvin’s, as the dusty rider of the 
back ranges or the mud-splashed Guardsman who at 
nightfall sees the lights of Melton over a horse’s ears 
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will surely confirm. His book is illus- 
trated in colour and to perfection by 
Mr. LionEL Epwarps. 


The Collector. 





| Once on a time there lived a boy 


Born with a passion for collecting: 
In moths or birds he found great joy, 
Curious beasts he loved dissecting ; 
And some he caught and some he shot, 
He set them upand stuffed or skinned 
em, 
And then he traded off the lot— 
Now he is known as Horace 
WYNDHAM. 


From time to time he digs us out 
Some dozen old forgotten stories 
(Better if scandalous, no doubt), 
Furbishes up their faded glories, 
Then sells them as a printed book 
Adorned with numerous illustrations. 
Such is this one that JARROLDS took 
And called Victorian Sensations. 


For twelve-and-six you here may find 
The tale of fair AMELIA BLOOMER, 
Whose trousers vexed the British 

mind, 
Conflicting with its sense of humour. 
BakER Pasha is here as well, 
The WickLow Peerage Case and 
others, 
With Sreap’s crusade in the Pall Mall, 
And Eton birching—oh, my brothers! 


The case against Sir WILLIAM WILDE 
Brought by Miss TravERS—pretty 
rotten! 
The loves of ADAH MENKEN, styled 
“Passion and Poetry,” best forgotten. 
All these our author has rewrit, 
Our publisher bound up together 
Making a book supremely fit 
For this cold, damp, unpleasant 
weather. 





Pre-Revolutionary Paris. 

An abridgement in English of Le 
Tableau de Paris strikes me as a highly 
commendable enterprise; and, though 
Miss HELEN Simpson has _ perhaps 
proved herself a rather unfastidious 
chiffonniére of the grubbier rags of pre- 
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Thoughtful Greaser. “IF you’p ’AD A ’AIR-CUT BEFORE WE LEFT LIKE YOU 
SED YOU WAS GOIN’ TO, YOU’D A-BIN FROZE TO DEATH BY NOW.” 








Revolution social history, her selection of pickings from 
Lovis-SEBASTIEN MERCIER’s twelve volumes is on the whole 
ahappy one. The man himself was a cranky but courageous 
republican who sat as deputy in the National Assembly, 
quarrelled with RoBESPIERRE and tried, but failed, to see 
out the régime of NapoLeon. His attitude towards the 
Paris he described from 1782-88 is that of a disciple of 
RovssEav who prefers the peasant’s linen cap to the fine 
lady’s greasy plumes and the garrets and window-boxes 
of the poor to the hotels of the rich. His Paris is distinctly 
Anglophile. English modes are all the wear, lemonade- 
sellers have succumbed to the lure of punch: and the Eng- 
lish “whiskies” (though dangerous when desperately driven) 
are good enough for the fools that drive them, for “genius 
goes afoot.” For his contemporary audience MERCIER 
painted the warts with a sincere idea of improving the 


popular countenance. He is full of practical suggestions, 
whether for cleaning up the vices of the Palais-Royal or 
prolonging the gutters of the house-tops so that they take 


the water neatly down the facades. As Miss Smapson 
suggests, a perusal of The Waiting City (Harrap, 12/6) is a pre- 
lude to the understanding of the Revolution. Her English 
rendering is eminently readable and her illustrations are illu- 
minating, rare and not infrequently delightful as drawings. 





Ducal Ups and Downs. 

There is an air of sincerity about Mr. Joun Beames’ 
unkind estimate of “woman” which almost saves it from 
seeming old-fashioned, though it is long since it would have 
been funny—outside Pantomime, where jokes are preserved 
like flies in amber—to say that “a man who has been 
married will approach the gallows with a certain sense 
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of familiarity.” Duke (BEnn, 7/6), the hero of Mr. BEAMEs’ 
new novel, is a charming creature, in spite of his habit of 
addressing his friends, male and female alike, in such 
tender phrases as “dearly beloved,” and, though he does 
not succeed in keeping his hands immaculately clean while 
dealing in real estate in Northern Canada before the War, 
I appreciated his difficulties and found it easy to forgive 
him. We mect him leaving the railway (which happened 
to end there) at Gateway with a shabby bag and very 
little else; we watch him acquiring a lovely wife, a house 
on “Millionaire Avenue” and a motor-car, and see him, 
three years later, the boom over, leaving, only a shade 


Princess in a house on Long Island. This house (I have the 
owner’s word for it) contained at times “thirty or forty 
million dollars’ worth of jewellery.” In such an environment 
it is not surprising that the Princess, who had come from 
Jakovia to raise money for her country, was hopeful that 
her mission might be successful. In fact she selected Je: 
as the man who could provide the bullion that Jakovia 
lacked. Obstacles, however, prevented an immediate 
solution of Jakovian difficulties; but Jere, who, needless to 
say, worshipped the Princess, had no intention of staying 
in America when she returned to Europe. So to Jakovia 
he went; and strange things, believe me, happened to him, 





better off than when he 
arrived, sans wife—not lost 
but married before —sans 
house and car. The book is 
full of life and movement and 
has much of the fascination 
which belongs to histories of 
“ making good,” but in places 
it isalmost farcical, and nobody 
in it is sufficiently concerned 
about anyone else to make the 
story really important. 








Diary of a Simonian. 

It is difficult to understand 
exactly why the Hon. EpwarpD 
Capocan, C.B., M.P., has 
written and published The 
India We Saw (Murray, 7/6). 
The author was a member of 
the Simon Commission, and 
here we have a detailed ac- 
count of his journeys as such, 
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I cannot count this among 
Mr. OPPENHEIM’S most enter- 
taining stories, but no one 
can say that it is cither 
colourless or dull. 


Tantallon’s Missing Links. 


with so many opportunities 
to follow hunts after criminals 
that it is at any rate a vari- 
ation to read Dead Man’s 
Alibi (JoHN Murray, 7/6), in 
which the search is not for 
a reputed murderer but for a 
corpse. Tomy mind this seems | 
to be a comparatively simple | 
job, but in the case of Mr. 
Tantallon, who was under ar- 
rest, it was none too easy, be- 
eause he had received such a 
terrific shock that he had devel. 























set forth in a faintly apoca- 
lyptic manner. His intimates 
will no doubt be delighted to 
follow him from village to 
village and to learn that he | 
repeatedly lodged in some | 
Commissioner’s “well-ap- 
pointed bungalow,” but the 
general public will hardly be 
interested. The members were | 
feasted and made much of, | 
they were occasionally demon- | 
strated against, and in the| 
end they appended their sig- | 
natures to the Report, of) 
which Vol. I. still remains | 
the ideal Handbook to India. | 
Little is added here to what | 
is already known. Diplomatic |_ 
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Horse-breeder. 
JUST HAD A THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HIM.” 





“Yes, | HAD TO ECONOMISE THIS YEAR. I 





oped a dual personality. Only 
when he was under hypnotic 
influence could he be induced 
to talk sense. When left to 
himself he would have no- 


lon, and insisted that he was 
a budding tobacconist called 
Fakenham, which was_ very 
upsetting for everybody. Mr. 
LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH, as 
[ noted in The Body on the 
Bus, writes uncommonly 
well, and his story is neither 
packed with sensational inci- 
dents nor devoid of careful 
characterisation. 








Reclaimed from the Ether. 
The principles which govern 








language is used throughout; except for slight asper- 
sions on Lords BIkKENHEAD and Irwin, compliments 
are the order of the day, and the author’s hosts are 
mentioned by name. Altogether the book is rather a dis- 
play of polished manners than a source of information. 
Possibly, though I have read this work very carefully, I 
have missed the point of the whole thing. 





Creesus Junior. 
Tired as I am of fiction’s “musical comedy” kingdoms, 
I readily admit that Mr. E. Paittrps OPPENHEIM has striven, 
and not without success, to keep off the beaten track in 
Jeremiah and the Princess (HODDER AND STouGHTON, 7/6). 
Jeremiah Vavasour Strole, familiarly called Jere, was the 
son of an American multi-millionaire, and he met his 





the wireless talk are so radically different from those 
governing the essay that in approaching any publication 
originally prepared for the microphone it is only fair to 
expect a much simpler method, calculated not to bore the 
mean of a huge public. Many writers have failed as broad- 
casters through an inability to adapt themselves in this way, 
but amongst them is not Mr. James AGATE, whose dramatic 
criticisms for the B.B.C. over a period of 74 years are now 
collected in My Theatre Talks (BARKER, 5/-). They are to 
be recommended to all amateurs of the theatre as covering 
a wide field and drawing upon a store of experience perhaps 
unrivalled amongst contemporary critics. With friendly 
ease Mr. AGATE discusses not only actual plays but every 
aspect of the stage; and incidentally pays charming tribute 
to that great critic, C. E. MonTaaue. 
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Detective fiction provides us | 


thing to do with Mr. Tantal. | 
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